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"OFFRENDA" ON ALL-SOULS' DAY IN MEXICO. 

Last fall I chanced to spend a couple of months at San Elias, 
one of the villages of peons on the Hacienda de Pozo del Carmen, 
a large estate lying some thirty miles a little south of east of San 
Luis Potosf. The people there were the most primitive whom I 
have yet seen. They even spoke differently from the average Mexi- 
can, using a slow drawl and a sing-song delivery that was most 
comical. My servants called these backwoodsmen " muy payos," 
very countrified. Since I had to buy my own eggs and chickens, 
because these same servants could not count above twenty-five, I 
was highly amused at their scorn of the San Elians. 

While living at this point, I chanced to learn of a queer custom 
which, I have since found by inquiry, extends over the country 
quite generally. It consists in making offerings of food to the dead 
on the eve of the first of November, or All-Souls' Day. This is 
called the " offrenda." It is observed, so far as I have been able to 
learn, solely by the lower classes, not by the rich. 

On the morning of the "fiesta de todos santos," everything is 
bustle and hurry in the plaza where the marketing is done. Each 
baker's stall has dozens of little dough images of a corpse. The 
sweetmeat venders display candy counterfeits of dead people, heads 
made of sugar, baskets, wonderful birds, and what-not toothsome 
confections. The fruit and vegetable dealers put out their best 
wares. And all through the market wanders a crowd of people 
making purchases of from one to six cents. Very few are so ex- 
travagant as to spend a real (twelve pennies) for any one article. 
Having made their purchases, the housewives hasten home. Each 
matron sweeps neatly the earthen or tile floor of her front room. 
Next she places a table, covered with a clean cloth, against the bit 
of wall on which the saints' pictures belonging to the family are 
hung. On this table she puts first a candle for each dead member 
of her household. These candles range in value from a few cents 
to a dollar and over, according to the state of the senora's pocket. 
Next come the sugar and bread images of a dead person, each laid, 
if possible, in a tiny cardboard coffin covered with gayly colored 
paper and filled with moss. Then the food is spread out. 

There must by all means be a bottle of white grape wine. That 
is essential ; and if one of the dear departed liked to smoke, a 
package of cigarettes is included, but no matches. Bread, cheese, 
roasting ears, stewed pumpkin, boiled sweet potatoes, scorching 
preparations of chili (red pepper), and heaven knows what else ; 
apples, peanuts, and oranges are the articles usually chosen. 
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After all is neatly arranged, the table is proudly shown to who- 
ever may call during the day. When night draws on, the candles 
are lit, and the assembled family devoutly say their rosaries for the 
rest of the souls of their dead. Then the tapers are extinguished, 
to be relighted either at cock-crowing or at eleven o'clock mass the 
next day. After that the eatables are gayly devoured, even to the 
candy dead men, by the family and their neighbors. To an especial 
friend, it is the proper thing to send a tray loaded with a portion of 
each article included in the offrenda. She is expected to return the 
favor in kind. 

There is no offering of money nor of counterfeit clothing, as 
among the Chinese. Neither do the Mexicans shoot off fireworks 
at this ffesta, though the explosion of gigantic fire-crackers, each 
fastened to a stick and thrown up into the air like a skyrocket, is 
an important feature of their other festivals. No offerings are made 
on the graves. And the priesthood, who control almost every detail 
of life here in Mexico, are left out entirely. 

To be sure, many pay to have a mass said for the repose of a 
loved soul gone before ; and in that case some one must go to hear 
the mass for the dead person. I have also heard that upon the pay- 
ment of a certain sum the priest will try a " rifa " (raffle or lottery) 
to see whether such and such a soul is yet out of purgatory, but 
have not yet found any person who has seen such a thing done. 
However, all of this is apart from the " offrenda," which is a popular 
lay festival. 

Mrs. V. A. Lucier. 

San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 



